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A  Thesis :  Course  A.  Philosophy. 

The  following  thesis  is  written  not  so  much  for  the 
initiated  as  for  those  who  desire  to  know  something  about  the 
life  and  ethical  theory  of  a  philosopher  once  held  in  high 
esteem,  but  whose  work  is  now  valuable  as  indicating  the  char- 
acteristic features  of  an  interesting  period  of  English  ethics. 
Probably  an  increasing  number  of  such  readers  feel  that  some 
acquaintance  with  the  speculative  thought  of  the  world  is 
indispensable  to  those  who  desire  to  avoid  superficiality,  or 
escape  from  illusion.  The  writer  will  omit  therefore  much 
that  would  necessarily  be  included  in  a  full  critical  treatise, 
but  shall  endeavor  to  give  such  fulness  as  is  agreeable  to  the 
limits  prescribed  as  well  as  may  harmonize  with  a  certain 
degree  of  popularity  in  treatment.  Few  probably  who  may 
peruse  this  essay  will  have  carefully  studied  Professor  Zim- 
merman's "Clarke's  Leben  und  Lehre"  or  Hoadly's  Edition  of 
Clarke's  works  published  in  1738-42,  Moreover,  even  for 
those  who  would  care  to  make  special  study  of  Clarke's  life  and 
works,  the  materials  are  scant  and  rare,  and  I  am  not 
aware  that  a  complete  account  of  his  ethical  system  is  to  be 
found  in  any  history  of  ethics.  The  purpose  therefore  of  the 
author  is  to  give  to  the  readers  of  this  essay  a  brief  and 
faithful  picture  of  the  man  together  with  an  unprejudiced 
statement  of  his  philosop.hy,  its  sources  or  nature  and  its 
influence. 

The  principal  sources  of  information  the  author  has  con- 
sulted are  as  follows : 

1.  The  two  "Boyle  Lectures"  in  the  seventh  edition  pub- 
lished in  the  year  1728. 
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2.  A  colleclion  of  papers  which  passed  between  "the  late 
learned  Mr.  Leibnitz"  and  Dr,  Clarke  in  the  years  1715  and 
1716  relating  to  the  Principles  of  Natural  Philosophy  and 
Religion,  published  1717. 

3.  Leslie  Stephen's  Eaglish  Thought  in  the  18lh  Century, 
second  edition,  1881. 

4.  Sidgwick's  "Outlines  of  the  History  of  Ethics"  and 
"Methods  of  Ethics,"  the  former  in  second  edition,  1888,  the 
latter,  in  the  third  edition,  1884  (Macmillan  &  Co.).  Article  on 
Samuel  Clarke  by  Professor  Robert  Flint,  D.  D.,  in  "Encycl. 
Britt.,"  also  article  in  Diet,  of  Nat.  Biog.,  1887  (Macmillan). 
Also  article  in  Chambers'  J^ncyl.,  New  Edition,  1889. 

The  Life  of  Clarke  by  Benjamin,  Lord  Bishop  of  Win- 
chester, 1749. 

I.     HIS  LIFE. 

Samuel  Clarke  was  born  at  Norwich,  October  11, 
1675.  His  father  was  Edward  Clarke,  Esq.,  alderman  of 
that  city,  and  one  of  the  members  of  Parliament  representing 
it.  His  mother's  name  was  Hannah,  daughter  of  Mr.  Samuel 
Parmenier,  a  merchant  of  Norwich.  His  early  education  was 
received  in  the  Free  School  at  Norwich  under  the  tuition  of 
the  Rev.  Mr.  Burton.  In  the  year  1691  he  entered  the  Univer- 
sity of  Cambridge  where  he  remained  for  seven  years  and 
where  he  is  said  to  have  distinguished  himself  by  his  "impa- 
tient thirst  after  true  knowledge,  and  his  great  capacity  both 
for  discovering  and  improving  it."^ 

The  philosophy  of  Descartes  was  the  prevailing  method 
of  speculation  at  Cambridge  and  of  this  school  of  thought  Sir 
John  Ellis,  Clarke's  tutor,  was  an  ardent  expounder  and,  being 
most  zealous  for  the  advancement  of  his  pupils  by  this  method 
of  interpreting  the  system  of  nature,  he  gave  them  but  little 
encouragement  to  strike  out  into  any  other  method  of  think- 
ing. Sir  Isaac  Newton's  Principia,  however,  had  already 
appeared,  and  Clarke,  wishing  to  spread  the  knowledge  of 
Newton's  Physical  discoveries,  published  in  1697  a  Latin 
translation  of  Robaulti's'-*  "La  Physique"    with   notes  from  a 


'Hoadly'8  Life  of  Clarke. 

^"Jacobi  Robaulti  Physica,  Latine  vertit.  recensuit  et  uberioribus 
jam  annotationibus  et  illustriBsimi  Isaaci  Newtoni  Philosophia  max- 
imam  partem  haustis,  amplificayit  et  ornavit  Clarke." 
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Newtonian  point  of  view.  This  was  Clarke's  first  work  and 
was  very  popular  for  many  days  at  Cambridge,  where  it  was 
used  as  a  text  book  until  superseded  b}-  Newton's  own  works. 
Soon  after  the  completion  of  his  translation  of  this  scientific 
treatise,  in  which,  although  twenty  years  of  age,  he  had  won  the 
reputation  of  having  conferred  a  public  benefit  upon  all  who 
were  fortunate  to  receive  their  education  in  that  University, 
he  turned  his  attention  to  Divinity,  which  he  designed  to 
make  the  peculiar  study  of  his  life.  With  this  purpose  in 
view  he  gave  himself  up  to  the  study  of  the  Bible  in  the  orig- 
inal Hebrew  and  Greek  and  to  the  works  of  the  early  fathers 
of  the  Christian  Church.  Dr.  John  Moore,  Lord  Bishop  of 
Norwich,  who  had  been  watching  with  more  than  ordinary 
interest  his  wonderful  progress,  appointed  him  as  his  own 
chaplain,  which  office  he  held  for  twelve  years  during  which 
time  he  enjoyed  much  freedom  and  friendship  with  the  Bishop, 
who  regarded  him  more  as  an  equal  than  an  interior. 

In  1699  he  published  two  treatises.  The  one  bore  the 
title  of  Three  Practical  Essa3's  upon  Baptism,  Confirmation 
and  Eepentance.  The  other  was  entitled  "Some  Reflections 
on  a  Book  Called  Amyntor  relating  to  the  Primitive  Fathers 
and  the  Canon  of  the  New  Testament."  In  the  same  year 
there  appeared  his  first  attack  upon  the  Deists,  in  which  he 
endeavored  to  refute  Toland's  criticism  of  some  the  apocry- 
phal gospels. 

He  was  anxious  to  make  the  Scriptures  intelligible  and 
useful  to  all  who  might  meditate  on  them  and  in  1701  he 
published  the  first  of  his  paraphrases,  viz.  that  upon  St.  Mat- 
thew's gospel,  which  was  soon  followed  by  those  upon  St. 
Mark,  St.  Luke  ann  St.  John.  Thereafter  he  began  his  para- 
phrase upon  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  his  one  desire  in  all 
these  efforts  was  to  give  plainness  to  the  intricate  connectfon 
of  the  parts,  and  to  make  clear  the  meaning  almost  concealed 
in  the  old  words  used,  which  would  otherwise  have  escaped 
the  thought  of  common  readers.  Through  the  kindly  influence 
of  the  Lord  Bishop  of  Norwich  he  received  the  rectory  of 
Drayton  and  a  parish  in  that  city.  His  style  of  preaching 
was  without  notes  and   with  great  fluency   of  utterance.     In 
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1704  the  trustees  of  the  Boyle  lecture^  fund  appointed  him  to 
deliver  the  lecture  for  that  year.  He  chose  as  his  subject 
"The  Existence  of  God  or  of  a  Being  of  all  possible  perfec- 
tions." In  the  demonstration  of  this  he  dealt  chiefly  with  the 
arguments  of  Spinoza  and  Hobbes.  He  began  with  self-evi- 
dent propositions,  from  which  he  adyanced  to  such  as  received 
their  proof  from  the  former.  He  was  re-appointed  the  follow- 
ing year  and  he  delivered  a  second  series  of  eight  sermons.^ 
These  two  courses  were  at  first  published  separately  but  are 
now  found  in  one  volume  together  with  one  or  two  additional 
essays  and  form  the  best  compend  of  his  philosophic  teaching. 
Soon  after  the  deliver}^  of  these  sermons  his  ever  faithful 
friend,  the  Lord  Bishop  of  Norwich,  had  him  placed  in  charge 
of  the  Rectory  of  St.  BenneL's,  Paul's  Wharf,  where  the  gen- 
tlemen of  the  Doctor's  Commons  for  the  most  part  composed 
his  audience. 

About  this  time  there  appeared  a  remarkable  discourse 
by  the  learned  Mr.  Dodwell'^  in  which  he  endeavored  to  show 
that  the  soul  is  naturally  mortal  and  that  immortality  was 
alone  provided  by  the  gift  of  God  through  baptism  at  the 
hands  of  one  set  of  regularly  ordained  clergy.  The  mischiev- 
ous tendency  of  these  doctrines  so  blended,  and  supported 
by  the  great  name  of  the  distinguished  scholar,  Mr,  Dodwell, 
made  it  necessary  that  an  answer  should  be  made  to  what 
might  have  been  considered  from  another  but  mere  banter  or 
ridicule  upon  the  teachings  of  religion.  Indeed  not  only  dis- 
senters, but  also  moderate  churchmen  and  even  Dodwell's  own 
friends  were  shocked  at  such  a  monstrous  utterance  Clarke 
was  requested  to  reply  to  DodwelH   which  he   effectively    did, 


'The  Boyle  lectures  were  founded  in  1691  by  the  will  of  Ko])ert 
r>oyle  and  were  intendedjor  "the  demonstration  of  the  Truth  of  the 
Christian  Religion  against  Deists,  Atheists,  Pagans,  Jews  and  Mo- 
hammedans, 

-"A  discourse  concerning  the  Obligatfon  of  Natural  Religion,  and 
the  Truth  and  Certaintv  of  the  Christian  Revelation"  by  Samuel 
Clarke,  D.  D.,  Rector  of  St.  James's,  Westminster. 

•H^eferring  to  Dodwell,  Gibbon  says:  "Hi.'?  learning  was  immense 
and  his  skill  in  employing  facts  was  e(|ual  to  his  learning." 

*"A  letter  to  Mr.  Dodwell,  wherein  all  the  arguments  in  his 
epistolary  discourse  against  the  immortality  of  the  soul  are  par- 
ticularly answered,  and  the  judgment  of  the  Fathers  concerning  the 
matter  truly  represented. 
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both  with  regard  to  the  philosophical  part,  and  to  the  opinions 
of  some  of  the  primitive  writers  upon  whom  these  doctrines 
had  been  fixed. 

Dodwell  was  now  reinforced  by  an  ingenious  and  able  sup- 
porter, Mr.  Anthony  Collins,  who  went  much  further  into  the 
philosophy  of  the  subject  debated  and  indeed  he  seemed  to 
produce  all  that  could  possibly  be  argued  against  the  immor- 
tality of  the  soul,  as  well  as  the  matters  concerning  the 
"Liberty  of  Human  Actions."  To  him  Clarke  again  replied  in 
four  letters,  with  a  comprehensiveness  which  included  "the 
little  that  the  ancients  had  said  well  with  still  more  evidence 
than  even  had  heretofore  appeared,"  as  has  been  attested  in 
reference  to  his  controversy  by  Benjamin,  Lord  Bishop  of  West- 
minster. 

About  this  time  his  worthy  patron  brought  him  to  come 
and  he  was  appointed  one  of  the  chaplains  to  Queen  Anne,  to 
whose  special  favor  his  eminent  qualifications  recommended 
him.  Upon  the  vacancy  of  St.  James,  Westminster,  she  at 
once  agreed  to  the  request  of  the  Bishop  and  presented  him  to 
that  rectory.  In  this  position  for  twentj^  years  he  discharged 
the  duties  of  his  office  with  universal  acceptance.  His  parish- 
ioners loved  him.  His  preaching  was  instructive  and  equally 
acceptable  to  every  element  of  his  parish ;  his  life  and  con- 
versation were  exemplary  and  accorded  well  with  his  pulpit 
utterances.  He  now  discontinued  preaching  without  notes 
and  gave  himself  to  a  very  careful  and  elaborate  method  of 
composition.  This  was  done,  not  that  he  believed  in  reading 
his  sermons  to  the  congregation,  but  in  order  that  he  might 
supply  to  the  press  an  accurate  copy  of  these  sermons.  His 
Bishop  said  of  him  that  he  was  able  to  have  addressed  "with- 
out notes  the  noblest  audience." 

Having  attained  to  such  a  position  of  dignity  in  the 
church,  it  was  thought  to  be  proper  that  he  should  show  his 
respect  for  the  high  estate  by  attaining  to  a  higher  degree  at 
Cambridge.  Accordingly,  having  selected  two  questions  or 
propositions^  for  a  long  public  exercise,  he  went  down  to  Cam- 


^The  questions  were  these :  (a)  "Nullum  fidei  Christianae  Dogma 
in  S.  Scripturia  traditum,  est  rectae  ratione  dissentaneum."  (b) 
"Sine  actionum  humanarum  libertate  nulla  potest  esse  religio." 
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bridge  and  successfully  passed  the  severe  test  for  the  degree 
of  D.  D.  The  disputation  was  carried  on  between  Clarke  and 
the  most  learned,  ready  and  acute  disputant  of  Cambridge  of 
that  period,  Dr.  James,  the  Royal  Professor  of  Divinity.  He 
soon  discovered  in  Clarke  "a  foeman  worthy  of  his  steel." 
Indeed,  the  auditors  declared  tnemselves  amazed  beyond 
measure  at  the  dialectic  skill  and  acumen  of  Clarke,  as  well  as 
the  finished  character  of  his  utterances,  which  were  so  exact 
that  to  those  not  seeing  him  dispute  the  impression  conveyed 
was  that  he  was  reading  from  manuscript.  The  Professor  was 
a  man  of  honor  as  well  as  learning,  and  at  the  close  of  the  dis- 
cussion declared  audibly,  "Profecto,  me  probe  exacuisti;" 
(which  may  be  rendered,  In  truth,  you  have  thoroughly  rubbed 
me  up)  instead  of  his  usual  utterance  to  a  "respondent",  viz: 
"Finem  jam  faciem,  nam  te  probe  exercui,"  (I  will  now  make 
an  end  for  I  have  sufficiently  worked  you.)  He  was  pursuing 
his  usual  formula  when,  coming  to  the  word  te,  he  stopped  and 
made  the  above  rather  humorous  but  highly  complimentary 
substitution.  Throughout  the  entire  disputation  the  Latin 
language  was  used,  and  by  Clarke  with  such  facility  that  the 
listeners  remarked  that  "he  would  seem  to  have  been  accus- 
tomed throughout  his  whole  experience  as  a  speaker  to  have 
used  no  other." 

The  opinions  he  fully  expressed  in  the  discussion  of  the 
above  mentioned  theses  were,  while  very  gratifying  to  such 
latudinarian  churchmen  as  Whiston  and  Hoadly,  not  received 
by  all  with  the  same  degree  of  approbation,  and  when  in  1712 
he  published  his  "Scriptural  Doctrine  of  the  Trinity"  he  was 
accused  of  heresy  and  complaint  was  laid  before  the  Lower 
House  of  Convocation.  He  met  the  charge  with  a  statement 
of  his  purpose  in  the  publication  of  his  treatise  and  also  by 
showing  the  method  by  which  his  argument  had  been  sus- 
tained, viz.,  by  an  induction  of  Scripture,  text  by  text,  where- 
by he  had  endeavored  to  show  plainly  what  the  divine  revela- 
tion had  declared  about  each  person  in  the  Godhead.  The 
prosecution  was  dropped  but  he  was  still  regarded  with  sus- 
picion by  some  of  the  more  conservative  theologians  and  was 
even  considered  too  rationalistic  to  be  strictly  orthodox.  As 
we  now  contemplate  this  difference  of  opinion  that  one  time 
existed  between  men  of  equally  admitted  erudition  and  sin- 
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cerity  we  are  impressed  with  the  fact  that,  since  men  of  such 
thoughts  and  learning  have  differed  upon  certain  subjects  we 
may  expect  differences  to  exist  in  the  minds  of  inquirers  after 
truth  and  therefore  in  charity  abate  our  mutual  censures. 

From  this  time  forward,  Clarke  was  often  engaged  in 
controversy  and  his  keen,  logical  skill  gave  him  considerable 
advantage  over  his  opponents.  During  the  winter  of  1713- 
14  Butler^  published  a  series  of  five  letters  in  criticism  of 
Clarke's  "Being  and  Attributes."  To  these  letters  Clarke 
wrote  a  reply  in  five  letters  which  seemed  either  to  satisfy  or 
silence  Butler,  who  nevertheless  declared  that  he  could  not 
understand  Clarke's  theory  of  time  and  space. 

In  the  autumn  of  1715  Clarke  began  his  noted  discussion 
with  Leibnitz^  which  lasted  until  broken  off  by  the  death  of 
Leibnitz  the  following  year.  The  Princess  of  Wales,  Caroline 
of  Ansbach,  requested  Leibnitz  to  commence  the  discussion, 
and  by  her  Dr.  Clarke  was  selected  as  the  English  opponent 
of  the  eminent  German  philosopher.  Leibnitz  in  his  first 
letter  attacked  Locke  and  English  philosophy  in  general  and 
especially  Sir  Isaac  Newton.-^  Clarke  defended  Newton.  In 
the  subsequent  letters  the  subjects  of  discussion  were  more 
philosophical.  Five  letters  and  as  many  replies  followed  when 
in  1716  Leibnitz's  death  ended  the  debate. 

Among  his  other  works  may  be  noted  a  folio  edition  of 
Caesar's  Commentaries  with  notes,  and  after  having  given  to 
the  public  many  other  works  of  lesser  importance,  he  pub- 
lished in  1729,  in  quarto,  his  Twelve  Books  of  Homer's  Iliad 
with  translation  accurately  corrected  and  learned  notes.  Of 
these  Martineau  says  :  "If  these  editions  had  appeared  before 
the  age  of  Bentley,  they  might  have  had  some  prospect  for  more 
durable  reputation,  but  the  rapid  advance  of  modern  scholar- 
ship had  left  them  far  behind,  and  they  now  remain  chiefly  as 


'Butler  was  a  student  in  the  Dissenting  Academy  at  Tewkesbury. 

^A  collection  of  papers  which  passed  between  the  late  learned  Mr. 
Leibnitz  and  Dr.  Clarke  in  the  years  1715-16  relating  to  the  Princi- 
ples of  Natural  Philosophy  and  Religion. 

^M.  Xewton  dit  que  I'espace  est  I'organe,  dont  Dieu  se  sert  pour 
sentu  les  choses,"  etc.    Leibnitz. 
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witnesses    of  the  large   and   liberal  culture  of  a  mind  more 
scientific  than  critical."^ 

Church  preferment  was  offered  to  Clarke,  which  he 
refused  and  remained  rector  of  St.  James'  Westminster  until 
his  death  in  1729.  Hoadh'  8a3'8  of  him  that  "he  was  happy 
in  that  station,  in  which  it  had  pleased  God  to  fix  him";  he 
fought  for  no  promotion  in  the  church.^  He  lived  in  the 
esteem  of  the  wise  and  the  good  and  the  great,  and  died  sin- 
cerely lamented  by  every  friend  to  learning,  truth  and  virtue. 
He  had  many  friends  among  scientists,  philosophers  and  theo- 
logians, who  were  also  his  ardent  admirers  and  one  declared 
it  to  be  his  supreme  desire  that  he  might  be  remembered  "in 
ages  to  come  under  the  character  of  the  friend  of  Dr.  Clarke."^ 

II.    THE  MEN  AND  SYSTEMS  WHICH  INFLUENCED  CLARKE. 

In  general  terms  it  may  be  stated  that  Clarke  belonged  to 
the  school  of  Cudworth,  Cumberland  and  Locke.  Like  them  he 
laid  emphasis  upon  the  importance  of  ethics.  He  also  sought 
to  reduce  morals  to  an  exact  science.  His  method  of  investi- 
gation also  bore  some  correspondence  to  theirs.  Yet  it  cannot 
be  claimed  that  he  was  in  a  strict  sense  a  disciple  of  any  one 
of  them.  Neither  can  he  be  called  a  disciple  of  Plato,  Aris- 
totle or  Zeno.  He  was  well  acquainted  with  all  the  various 
systems  that  had  moulded  the  speculative  thought  from  time 
to  time,  and  throughout  his  works  evinces  his  intimate 
acquaintance  with  them  by  making  numerous  quotations  in 
philosophy,  from  Plato,  Cicero,  Epictetus  and  Antoninus;  and 
in  theology  from  Origin,  Lactantius  and  many  of  the  early 
church  fathers.  Yet  Clarke  was  not  an  eclectic,  but  rather  a 
unique  product  of  the  times  in  which  he  lived. 

For  the  ancient  philosophies  he  had  considerable  respect 
upon  the  intellectual  side,  while  not  blind  to  their  utter  failure 
to  reform  by  their  systems  either  their  own  lives  or  the  times 
in  which  they  taught.  He  says,  "The  disciples  of  the  best 
moralists,  at  least  the  practisers  of  their  doctrines,  were  in 
their  own  lifetime  very  few;  as  too  plainly  appears  from  the 
evil  treatment  which    the  great  man   Socrates  met  withal  at 


^Martineau  Types  of  Ethical  Theory. 
^Hoadley's  Life  of  Clarke. 
•'Dean  of  Sarum. 
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Athens,  and  at  their  deaths  their  doctrine  in  great  measure 
died  with  them,  and  their  followers  fell  back  into  common 
idolotry,  superstition,  uncleanness  and  debauchery.  In  sup- 
port of  this  he  quotes  Socrates  (Plato,  Republ.  lib.  VI)  "A 
good  man  would  even  choose  to  sit  quiet  and  shift  for  himself, 
like  a  man  that  in  a  violent  hurricane  creeps  under  a  wall  for 
his  defense."!  Again  he  says  that  their  art  was  not  so  much 
intended  and  fitted  for  the  reformation  of  men's  manners  as  to 
be  an  exercise  of  will  and  subtilty,  and  an  instrument  of  vain 
glory,  excepting  perhaps  Socrates  and  Plato,  and  some  others 
of  that  rank.2 

There  are  several  marks  of  agreement  between  Clarke, 
Socrates,  Plato,  the  Stoics,  the  Roman  Jurists,  through  Cicero 
and  Lactantius.  With  Socrates  Clarke  declares  the  identity 
of  knowledge  and  virtue;  to  both  again  the  good,  the  beauti- 
ful and  the  useful  are  identical;  in  the  ethics  of  both  virtue  is 
believed  to  be  teachable.  Clarke  eulogizes  universal  justice  as 
the  ipsissima  verba  of  Plato  from  which  he  makes  many  quota- 
tions especially  in  his  Natural  Religion.  He  had  great 
respect  for  the  Stoics  and  with  him  "Moral  virtue  is  the  foun- 
dation and  the  sum,  the  essence  and  the  life  of  all  true  religion, 
and  again  that  the  practise  of  virtue  was  not  only  infinitely  to 
be  preferred  before  all  the  sinful  pleasures  of  the  world,  but 
also  that  a  man  without  scruple  should  choose,  if  the  case  was 
proposed  to  him,  rather  to  undergo  all  possible  sufferings  with 
virtue,  than  to  obtain  all  possible  happiness  by  sin."^  Clarke, 
like  the  Stoics,  divided  actions  into  good,  bad  and  indifferent. 
The  Stoical  virtue  of  practical  wisdom  (^povrfffis)  corre- 
sponds to  Clark's  Moral  Perception.  Zeno  reduced  all  virtues 
to  insight,  while  moral  perception  lies  at  the  foundation  of  all 
virtue  with  Clarke.  For  Cicero,  Clarke  entertained  a  very 
high  respect  and  frequently  quotes  from  him  and  commends 
some  of  his  statements  as  the  best  descriptions  of  certain 
phases  of  human  nature  that  can  be  made.  He  also  frequent- 
ly mentions  the  apologist  Lactantius  whose  "Institutiones 
Divinae"  was  "vritten  during  the  first  part  of  the  fourth  cen- 


^Natural  Religion,  pp.  285-286. 

'Natural  Religion,  p.  287. 
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tury  A.  D.  Their  work  fell  into  similar  lines,  for  we  see  that 
even  as  Lactantius  opposed  the  heathen  critics  of  his  day  so 
Clarke  argued  against  the  deists.  In  common  with  the  Stoics 
he  exalted  true  religion.  The  heathen  philosophy  failed  to 
reform  the  masses  and  classes  because,  as  Clarke  held,  it  did 
not  contain  a  divine  reyelation.  Further  he  held  that  Chris 
tianity  is  capable  of  a  reasoned  proof,  though  reason  unaided 
by  revelation  could  not  discover  the  proof.^ 

As  already  noticed  in  Clarke's  life  (section  one)  the  nat- 
ural philosophy  of  Cambridge  when  Clarke  entered  upon  his 
studies  was  decidedly  Cartesian,  and  with  this  as  well  as  with 
Newton's  newer  system  Clarke  made  himself  familiar.  This 
study  of  exact  sciences  exerted  a  very  considerable  influence 
upon  him  as  it  also  had  upon  Locke,  More  and  Cumberland. 
He  believes  that  the  Newtonian  conception  of  the  universe 
created  in  men's  minds  a  loftier  conception  of  God  as  the 
Creator  and  was  thus  a  great  aid  to  morality  and  religion. 
All  of  these  philosophers  desired  exact  certainty  in  ethics,  but 
while  Locke  stopped  short  in  believing  it  obtainable  Clarke  at 
once  sought  to  work  out  with  mathematical  accuracy  the  demon- 
stration of  the  existence  of  God  and  the  obligations  of  Natural 
Religion.  Thus,  as  Leslie  Stephen  has  declared,  "the  Cartesian 
spirit  expresses  itself  in  particular  in  the  theology  of  the 
rationalizing  school,"-  of  which  school   Clarke  was  a  member. 

Again,  let  it  be  remembered  that  Clarke  was  not  by  any 
means  the  first  English  philosopher  who  maintained  the 
reasonableness  of  Christianity.  He  had  many  predecessors 
in  the  17th  century,  among  whom  may  be  named  Chilling- 
worth,  Tillotson,  Stillingfleet,  Whiston  and  Hoadly.  Of  these 
Chillingworth,  who  was  a  contemporary  of  Herbert  of  Cher- 
bury,  and  of  Descartes,  may  be  taken  as  the  originator.  He 
sought  to  produce  religious  toleration  and  argued  against  the 
tyranny  of  the  creeds.  His  own  creed  was  a  short  one,  viz  , 
"I  am  fully  assured  that  God  does  not.  and  that  men  ought 
not  to  require  any  more  of  any  man  than  this,  to  believe  the 
Scripture  to  be  God's  word,  to  endeavor  to  find  the  true  sense 
of  it,  and  to  live  according  to  it."-^ 


^Nat.  Rel.  275. 

■•'English  Thought  in  the  18th  Century. 
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Clarke,  with  his  school  of  theologians,  joined  the  deists 
in  this,  that  they  protested  that  religion  was  more  than  a  mere 
belief,  and  they  asserted  that  pure  religion  was  a  life  rather 
than  a  creed.  Herbert  of  Cherberry  was  the  father  of  deism. 
His  chief  work,  which  was  in  Latin,  was  entitled  "Tractatus 
de  veritate  prout  distinguitur  a  revelatione,  a  verisimili,  a 
possibili  et  a  falso."  It  was  published  in  Paris  in  1G24,  and 
contained  five  innate  principles  or  "notitiae  communes,"  which 
are  as  follows :  1.  There  is  one  supreme  God.  2.  He  is  to 
be  worshipped.  3.  Worship  consists  chiefly  in  virtue  and 
piety.  4.  We  must  repent  of  our  sins  and  forsake  them. 
5.  There  are  rewards  and  punishments  here  and  hereafter. 
Clarke  and  other  theologians  of  this  school  had  no  quarrel 
with  such  teaching  as  this;  but  when  the  deists  proceeded  to 
criticise  miracles  and  generally  to  make  denial  of  the  Christian 
revelation  they  felt  constrained  to  take  up  the  burden  of 
defence. 

Clarke  especially,  therefore,  aimed  to  prove  the  incon- 
sistency of  the  deists'  position  in  denying  the  Christian  revela- 
tion, and  the  purpose  of  his  reasoning  is  to  effect  a  necessary 
connection  between  the  assumption  of  the  existence  of  God 
and  the  truth  of  revelation,  or.  In  other  words,  to  support 
revelation  upon  rationalistic  principles. ^ 

Clarke's  line  of  argument  was  very  beautiful.  Briefly 
summarized,  it  may  be  stated  as  follows:  1.  The  belief  in  the 
being  and  attributes  of  God  involves  a  belief  in  His  moral 
qualities;  2.  Just  notions  of  His  moral  attributes  must  admit 
the  obligations  of  morality  and  natural  religion;  3.  The  ad- 
mission of  belief  in  these  obligations  must  necessarily  in  order 
to  make  them  effective  involve  the  belief  in  future  state  of 
of  rewards  and  punishments;  4.  The  belief  in  these  obligations 
of  morality  and  natural  religion  plus  the  beleif  in  future  rewards 
and  punishments  is  the  teaching  of  the  Christian  revelation, 
the  acceptance  of  which  must  therefore  follow, 

III.     SOME  GLANCES  AT  HIS  ETHICAL  THEORY. 
1.     The  General  Plan  and  Purpose.     During  the  years 
1704  and  1705  two  of  the  Boyle  lectures  were  delivered  by  Dr. 


'Vide  Second  Boyle  Lecture. 
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Clarke  in  the  Cathedal  Church  of  St  Paul,  wherein  he 
discoursed  upon  the  being  and  attributes  of  God,  the  obliga- 
tions of  natural  religion  and  the  truth  and  certainty  of  the 
Christian  revelation,  being  an  answer  to  Mr.  Hobbes,  Spinoza, 
and  the  authors  of  the  Oracles  of  Reason. 

In  the  first  lecture,  by  a  series  of  twelve  propositions  he 
seeks  to  demonstrate  the  existence  of  the  one,  eternal,  un- 
changeable, self-existent,  infinite,  intelligent  God,  and  to  show 
that  this  Being  must  be  and  is  a  free  voluntary  agent  of  in6n- 
ite  power,  wisdom,  justice,  truth  and  all  other  moral  perfec- 
tions such  as  become  the  supreme  governor  and  judge  of  the 
world.i 

Having  thus,  as  he  believed,  "laid  firmly  the  first  founda- 
tions of  religion  in  the  certainty  of  the  existence  and  attri- 
butes of  God,"-  and  "from  the  most  uncontestable  principles 
of  right  reason,^  in  his  second  lecture  he  proceeds  '*to  demon- 
strate the  unalterable  obligations  of  natural  religion  and  the 
certainty  of  divine  revelation."^  He  pursues  this  demonstra 
tion  by  means  of  fifteen  propositions  of  which  the  first  seven 
deal  with  the  obligations  of  natural  religion  and  contain  the 
greater  part  of  his  ethical  theory.  The  remaining  eight 
depend  upon  the  former  and  deal  with  the  truth  and  certainty 
of  the  Christian  revelation. 

As  to  his  method,  it  is  very  similar  in  both  works.  His 
reasoning  in  the  "Being  and  Attributes"  is  largely  a  priori, 
each  succeeding  proposition  building  upon  the  preceding, 
very  similar  to  the  ethics  of  Spinoza.  He  introduces,  how- 
ever, the  argument  from  design  a  posteriori  in  evidence  of 
the  intelligence  of  this  self  existent  and  eternal  Being.  Then 
again,  resuming  his  a  priori  method  he  shows  that  the  other 
divine  attributes  necessarily  follow. 

In   his   second    lecture    he   admits  that  the  same   exact 
ness  of  demonstration  is  not  possible  from  the  very  nature  of 
the  subject;  still  his    method   is   very  similar.     He   asks  his 
opponents  to  divest  themselves  of  prejudices,  especially  those 


^Natural  and  Revealed  Religion,  p.  3. 
■^Natural  and  Revealed  Religion,  p.  1. 
^Being  and  Attributes,  p.  7. 
*Nat.  Rel.  p.  3. 
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arising  from  the  use  of  an  unphilosophical  terminology. ^ 
2.  The  Eternal  and  Necessary  Difference  of  Things 
is  the  fundamental  conception  of  Clarke's  ethical  theory.  He 
stated  it  as  follows:  "That  there  are  differences  of  things,  and 
different  relations,  respects  or  proportions  of  some  things 
towards  others  is  as  evident  as  that  one  magnitude  or  num- 
ber, is  greater,  equal  to  or  smaller  than  another."^  Other 
men  had  previously  written  much  of  the  law  of  nature,  and 
indeed  it  had  formed  a  common  element  in  their  varying  sys- 
tems, but  there  always  had  been  much  of  vagueness  as  to  how 
nature  manifested  her  law  and  what  the  exact  content  of  the 
law  was,  and  how  man  perceived  his  obligation  to  obey  it. 
Clarke  gave  definiteness  to  the  first  of  these  difficulties  by 
declaring  that  the  law  was  contained  in  nature  by  virtue  of 
the  difference  of  things.  The  existence,  indeed,  of  the  things 
themselves,  whose  proportions  and  relations  we  consider, 
depend  entirely  upon  the  mere  arbitrary  will  and  good 
pleasure  of  God,  who  can  create  things  when  he  pleases  and 
destroy  them  again  whenever  he  thinks  fit.  But  when  things 
are  created,  and  so  long  as  it  pleases  God  to  continue  them  in 
being,  their  proportions,  which  are  abstractly  of  eternal  neces- 
sity, are  also  in  the  things  themselves  absolutely  unalterable.^ 
The  foundation  of  morality  is  thus  the  will  of  the  Creator 
as  indicated  to  man  in  the  difference  of  things.  So  long  as 
things  exist,  their  difference  forms  the  foundation  of  moral 
obligation.  The  word  ''thing"  of  which  Clarke  gives  no  defin- 
ition, is  used  by  him  to  denote  whatever  exists  or  may  be 
thought  of  as  existing.  Among  "things"  he  distinguishes: 
(1)  things  natural,  such  as  mathematical  figures,  numbers, 
quantities,  natural  powers,  darkness,  light,  colors,  and  (2) 
things  moral,  which  include  persons,  actions  and  circum- 
stances. Actions  are  actions  of  persons,  circumstances  are 
circumstances  of  persons  and  therefore  things  moral  are  per- 
sons in  their  various  relations  to  themselves  and  others. 

Persons  differ  in  their  qualifications  and  in  their  relations 
one  to  another.  Thus  God  is  the  creator  while  man  is  the 
created,    standing  therefore  in  a  relation  of  dependence  upon 


'Band  Att.,  p.  8. 
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God.  Of  this  he  says :  "That  God  is  infinitely  superior  to 
man  is  as  clear  as  that  infinity  is  larger  than  a  point,  or  eter- 
nity longer  than  a  moment,''^  There  are  also  differences 
between  men  as  to  their  character  and  powers,  and  hence 
many  and  various  relations  exist,  such  as  the  relations 
between  superiors  and  inferiors,  etc. 

There  are  also  differences  between  actions  viewed  in  ref- 
erence to  their  tendencies  and  results.  '-It  is  undeniably 
more  fit,  absolutely  and  in  the  nature  of  the  thing  itself  that 
all  men  should  endeavor  to  promote  the  universal  good  and 
welfare  of  all."^  Thus  there  are  essential  differences  between 
actions  just  as  between  black  and  white,  and  the  difficulty,  in 
complex  cases,  in  distinguishing  their  good  and  evil  tenden- 
cies does  not  alter  this  fact.  Men  also  differ  in  character  and 
circumstance  according  as  they  are  good  or  bad,  happy  or 
miserable,  rich  or  poor. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  things  differ  from  one  another  but 
it  would  have  been  more  satisfactory  had  Clarke  more  emphat- 
ically defined  and  elucidated  the  analogy  which  he  claims 
exists  between  the  things  mathematical  and  the  things  moral. 
This  analogy  he  has  asserted  but  has  not  proved.  However, 
no  one  will  dispute  his  contention  that  there  are  differences 
of  things  moral  and  different  relations  of  things  towards  one 
another.  Such  is  the  first  link  in  Clarke's  chain  of  reasoning, 
inasmuch  as  the  fitness  of  things  depends  upon  the  differences 
of  things. 

"That  from  the  different  relations  of  different  things  there 
necessarily  arises  an  agreement  or  disagreement  of  some  things 
with  others,  or  a  fitness  or  unfitness  of  the  application  of 
different  things  or  different  relations  one  to  another,  is  like- 
wise as  plain  as  that  there  is  any  such  thing  as  proportion  or 
disproportion  in  geometry  or  arithmetic,  or  uniformity  or 
differmity  in  comparing  together  the  respective  figures  of 
bodies.  Further,  that  there  is  a  fitness  or  suitableness  of 
certain  circumstances  to  certain  persons  and  unsuitableness 
of  others  founded  in  the  nature  of  things  and  the  qualifications 
of  persons  antecedent  to  all  positive   appointment  whatsoever. 


'Nat.  and  Rev.  Eel.  p.  37. 
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Also  that  from  different  relations  of  different  persons  one  to 
another  there  necessarily  arises  a  fitness  or  unfitness  of  certain 
manners  of  behavior  of  some  persons  towards  others,  is  as 
manifest  as  that  the  properties  which  flow  from  the  essences 
of  different  mathematical  figures  have  different  congruities  or 
incongruities  between  themselves,  or  that  in  mechanics  certain 
weights  or  powers  have  different  forces  and  different  effects 
upon  one  another,  according  to  their  different  distances,  or 
different  positions  and  situations  in  respect  of  each  other."i 
This  is  Clarke's  statement  of  the  fitness  of  things.  Thus  he 
holds  nature  declares  and  manifests  the  law  of  nature.  The 
law  or  opinion  of  man  can  no  more  alter  the  fitness  of  things 
than  it  can  change  the  difference  of  things.  Inasmuch  as 
things  existed  prior  to  and  independent  of  all  positive  law, 
institution  or  government,  no  law  can  change  the  eternal 
distinctions  of  right  and  wrong.  This  fitness  Clarke  maintains 
is  just  as  certain  and  unalterable  as  any  mathematical  relation 
or  proportion. 

He  supports  his  assertion  by  adducing  the  universal  assent 
of  mankind  to  the  fitness  of  things,  as  found  in  the  general 
agreement  of  writers  on  morality,  by  the  customs  and  laws  of 
different  peoples  and  by  the  ordinary  experience  of  individuals. 
The  fact  of  man's  acknowledging  the  fitness  of  things  is  also 
proved  from  the  existence  of  laws,  for  if  there  were  no  fitness 
of  things  there  could  be  no  reasonable  foundation  for  any 
law.2  The  fact  that  some  whole  nations  are  totally  indifferent 
to  the  fitness  of  things  proves  nothing  against  that  inherent 
quality  of  fitness,  any  more  than  their  total  ignorance  of 
mathematics  disproves  the  truth  of  mathematics.  Clarke 
reduces  his  doctrine  of  the  fitness  of  things  to  a  fitness  not  of 
adaptation  to  an  end  but  of  a  fitness  inherent  in  things.  It  is 
a  quality  of  things  themselves  which  the  mind  recognizes 
intuitively. 

The  analogy  he  endeavors  to  show  between  moral  fitness 
and  the  proportions  and  agreements  of  things  mathematical 
leads  us  to  think  of  the  words,  symmetry,  harmony,  beauty, 
and  indicates  that  Clarke   had  in  mind  aesthetic  qualities  of 
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things  to  which  the  mind  of  necessity  gives  its  approval.^ 
Clarke  nowhere  gives  a  definition  of  the  words,  fic  and 
Jitness.  To  have  done  so  would  have  greatly  elucidated  the 
most  obscure  part  of  his  ethical  philosophy.  In  view  of  the 
general  use  of  the  word  and  the  significance  attached  to  the 
section  above  referred  to  we  may  define  Clarke's  fitness  as  a 
quality  of  things  (persons  and  actions)  in  their  relation  to  one 
another,  which,  when  perceived  or  thought  of  as  a  possibility, 
we  of  necessity  approve,  but  which,  when  absent,  occasions  our 
disapproval.  It  is  thus  analogous  with  the  beauty  and  har- 
mony of  things  natural;  "it  is  evident,"  butunexplainable.  It 
is  a  fact  of  experience,  yet  no  further  reason  can  be  given  for 
the  influence  it  exerts  upon  our  minds. 

In  brief,  Clarke's  assertion,  "it  is  evident,"  is  either  a  fact 
of  his  own  experience  or  a  pure  assumption  such  as  is  made 
by  those  who  construct  ethical  theories.  To  prove  a  fact  of 
individual  experience  valid  for  all  mankind  it  would  be  neces- 
sary to  show  that  all  men  have  the  same  experience,  which 
proof  Clarke  does  not  give;  unless,  therefore,  we  find  in  his 
treatment  of  moral  perception  some  further  support  for  the 
statement  that  moral  fitness  is  just  as  evident  as  mathematical 
proportion,  we  must  conclude  it  to  be  nothing  but  assertion, 
lacking  proof,  and  yet  possibly  such  a  supposition  as  is 
necessary  to  the  construction  of  an  ethical  theory.  But  inas- 
much as  hypotheses  are  founded  upon  a  basis  of  probability 
and  are  confirmed  by  their  application  to  the  facts  of  experience, 
there  remains  the  possibility  that  Clarke's  assertion  will  be 
justified  by  the  logical  coherence  and  practical  value  of  his 
entire  ethical  theory. 

4.  Moral  Perception.  Clarke  holds  that  in  the  universe 
there  are  two  great  entities,  God  and  nature.  Nature  includes 
not  only  inanimate  things,  but  living,  conscious  souls.  Moral 
philosophy  has  nothing  to  do  with  things  natural,  which  in  the 
narrower  sense  includes  only  inanimate  things,  plants  and  the 
lower  animals.  Ethical  enquiry  deals  with  persons,  souls, 
thinking  beings.  This  of  course  includes  both  God  and  man 
and  it  is  in  the  nature  of  things,  that  is,  in  the  nature  of  both 
God   and   man,   that   moral   distinctions   are  founded.      The 
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universe  is  reasonable  or  rather  was  so  originally  before  the 
fall,  because  it  is  the  creation  of  God.  This  reason,  which 
pervades  the  whole,  exists  in  the  individual. 

The  reason  in  nature  is  perceived  by  the  reason  in  man 
and  that  fitness  which  exists  in  things  is  naturally  perceived 
by  the  individual  mind.  Good  and  evil  are  fitnessess  and  un- 
fitnesses existing  in  the  nature  of  things.  Moral  perception 
is  the  perceiving  of  these  distinctions  and  this  distinguishing 
of  good  and  evil  is  a  kind  of  knowledge.  It  is  thus  evident 
that  with  Clarke  reason  is  the  faculty  whereby  a  knowledge 
of  moral  distinctions  is  obtained.  In  making  reason  the  eth- 
ical faculty  Clarke  was  seeking  to  bring  moral  perception 
under  the  Lockean  definition  of  knowledge.^  The  mind 
obtains  the  knowledge  of  the  fitness  of  things  by  means  of 
reason,  the  ethical  faculty. 

As  to  the  origin  of  our  ideas  of  things  moral,  Clarke 
occupied  the  same  position  as  Locke.  There  are  no  innate 
ideas.  We  are  intuitively  conscious  of  our  own  thought  and 
existence;  the  existence  of  other  men  is  brought  to  us  by  the 
working  of  our  senses  aided  by  reason.  By  means  of  demon- 
strative reason  we  arrive  at  the  knowledge  of  the  being  and 
attributes  of  God.  These  are  the  ideas  of  things  moral  which 
form  the  foundation  of  Clarke's  ethical  theory,  for  the  differ- 
ences and  fitnesses  of  things  lie  in  things  moral.  "Now  what 
these  eternal  and  unalterable  relations,  respects  or  propor- 
tions, of  things  with  their  consequent  agreements,  or  disagree- 
ments, fitnesses  and  unfitnesses,  absolutely  and  necessarily 
are  in  themselves,  that  also  they  appear  to  be,  to  the  under- 
standing of  all  intelligent  beings,  except  those  only  who 
understand  things  to  be  what  they  are  not,  that  is,  whose 
understandings  are  either  very  imperfect  or  very  much 
depraved."     (Natural  and  Revealed  Religion.) 

Moral  perception  is  thus  with  Clarke  the  knowledge  of 
the  "natural  and  necessary  relations,  fitnesses  and  proportions 
of  things."  It  is  the  mind  or  soul  that  perceives  moral  dis- 
tinctions, and  reason  is  the  faculty  by  which  moral  knowledge 
is  obtained.     The   unprejudiced  mind   "cannot   avoid   giving 


^Knowledge  is  the  perception  of  the  agreement  or  disagreement 
of  two  ideas.    Essay  bk.  iv,  chap.  1,  ^2, 
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its  assent"  to  the  reasonableness  of  the  law  of  nature  or,  in 
Clarke's  own  words,  "The  mind  of  man  unavoidably  acknow- 
ledges a  natural  and  necessary  difference  between  good  and 
evil."^  Such  is  merely  a  cold  intellectual  assent,  and  obvious- 
ly this  theory  stands  peculiarly  open  to  the  criticisms  usually 
passed  on  definitions  of  morality  which  proceed  upon  the 
Socratic  identification  of  virtue  with  knowledge.  It  is  a  per- 
fectly true,  and  even  a  very  impressive,  aspect  of  yirtue  which 
connects  it  with  the  immutable  relations  in  which  human 
beings  are  placed,  and  therefore  describes  all  wrong  doing  as 
an  irrational  disregard  of  the  "eternal  fitness  of  things." 

But  every  act  is  not  necessarily  a  moral  wrong,  which 
ignores  such  immutable  facts,  nor  does  an  action  by  harmon- 
izing with  these,  become  of  necessity  virtuous.  A  man  maj' 
mistake  in  mathematical  calculation  and  measurement,  and  as 
a  consequence  suffer  serious  inconvenience,  but  his  action 
through  violating  certain  eternal  relations  is  not  placed  in  the 
same  category  with  an  act  of  impiety  which  disregards  the 
eternal  relation  of  a  creature  to  his  creator,  or  with  the  trans- 
actions ot  a  swindler  who  ignores  the  immutable  relation  of 
debtor  and  creditor.  In  like  manner  a  man  may  be  perfectly 
accurate  in  observing  an  eternal  fitness  without  his  observance 
being  necessarily  a  virtuous  action — and  thus  Clarke's  theory, 
whatever  its  merits,  fails  to  explain  the  differentiating  char- 
acteristic of  virtue — that  quality  which  distinguishes  an  act 
of  intellectual  blundering  from  one  that  implies  moral  per- 
versity. 

5.  Moral  Obligation.  The  mind  perceives  and  ai)proves 
of  the  reasonableness  and  fitness  of  actions,  which  approval 
is  equal  to  saying  that  all  actions  ought  to  be  in  accordance 
with  such  fitness.  Fitness  and  oughtness  are  equivalent. 
But  action  implies  an  agent,  and  over  against  the  fitness  of 
things  we  have  the  moral  agent.  The  free  moral  agent  is  the 
sine  qua  von  of  moral  action  by  necessity  of  the  moral  differ- 
ence of  things.  Clarke  says,  "A  moral  difference  of  things 
there  cannot  be  when  there  is  no  place  for  action."  When  I 
approve  of  the  fitness  of  an  action,  and  think  of  myself  as  the 
moral  agent,  I  at  the  same  time    approve  of  the  fitness  of  my 
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doing  the  action.  In  short,  the  statements,  ''It  is  fit"  that  I 
should  do  the  act,  "I  ought  to  do  the  act,  and  I  am  obligated 
to  do  the  act"  are  equivalent.  To  quote  Clarke's  own  words 
here,  he  says,  "For  the  judgement  and  conscience  of  a  man's 
own  mind  concerning  the  reasonableness  and  fitness  of  the 
thing,  and  that  his  actions  should  be  conformed  to  such  a  rule 
or  law,  is  the  truest  obligation.  For  whosoever  acts  contrary 
to  this  sense  and  conscience  of  his  own  mind,  is  necessarily 
self  condemned;  and  the  greatest  and  strongest  of  all  obliga- 
tions is  that  which  a  man  cannot  break  through  without  con- 
demning himself."^ 

In  criticism  we  submit  that  the  words  fitness  and  obliga- 
tion are  not  synonomous.  Fitness  is  applied  to  the  actions  in 
themselves,  obligation  to  the  moral  agent  regarded  as  the 
cause  of  his  actions.  Man  can  judge  of  the  quality  of  his 
own  actions.  Conscience  is  the  mind  of  man  approving  or 
condemning  his  actions.  Man  can  judge  of  the  quality  of  his 
own  actions  only  so  far  as  he  knows  right  and  wrong  and  only 
thus  far  is  he,  according  to  Clarke,  under  obligation  to  conform 
his  actions  to  his  moral  judgment.  But  obligation  is  eternal  and 
unchangeable  as  the  nature  of  things.  It  is  antecedent  to  and 
independent  of  the  expression  of  all  positive  law.  Clarke  does 
not  sufficiently  distinguish  between  the  terms  he  uses  and  the 
result  is  a  confusion  of  ideas. 

In  Clarke's  system,  as  in  Locke's,  there  are  three  "great 
and  principal  branches"  of  duty,  "piety"  or  man's  duty 
towards  God,  "righteousness"  or  man's  duty  towards  man,  and 
"sobriety"  or  man's  duty  to  himself. 

Our  knowledge  of  our  duty  towards  God  follows  directly 
from  our  knowledge  of  his  character.  Thus  the  knowledge  of 
each  and  every  divine  attribute  is  accompanied  in  the  mind  of 
man  by  a  corresponding  recognition  of  duty  thereby  involved. 

Clarke  treats  of  righteousness,  or  man's  duty  to  man, 
under  two  divisions,  viz  •,  1.  Equity,  or  Universal  Justice,  and 
2.  Love.  The  former  arises  from  a  knowledge  of  the  relations 
existing  between  man  and  man;  the  latter  from  the  desire  not 
only  to  do  what  scant  justice  demands  but  even  to  promote  to 
the  utmost  of  our  power  the  welfare  and  happiness  of  all  men. 


'Natural  and  Revealed  Religion,  p.  43. 
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We  cannot  avoid  concluding,  however,  as  against  Clarke,  that 
there  is  no  real  distinction  between  justice  and  love  and  that 
in  separating  them  Clarke  is  guilty  of  a  tautology. 

Sobriety,  or  man's  duty  toward  himself,  is  the  duty  of 
every  man  "to  preserve  his  own  being  as  long  as  he  is  able, 
and  to  take  care  of  himself  at  all  times  in  such  temper  and 
and  disposition,  both  of  mind  and  body,  as  may  best  fit  and 
enable  him  to  perform  his  duty  in  all  other  instances." 

He  says,  that  everj'  man  ought  to  preserve  his  life  is 
evident,  because  what  he  is  not  himself  the  author  and  giver  of, 
he  can  never  of  himself  have  any  just  power  or  authority  to 
take  away.  He  also  insisted  upon  this  duty  of  self  preserva- 
tion by  the  obligation  every  man  is  under  to  promote  the  well 
being  of  all  others,  to  do  which  one  must  preserve  in  life  and 
vigor  himself.  To  this  end  also,  besides  the  immediate  case 
for  one's  own  life,  the  virtues  of  temperance  and  self-restraint 
are  necessary,  for  "great  intemperance  and  ungoverned  passions 
not  only  incapacitate  a  man  to  perform  his  duty,  but  also 
expose  him  to  run  headlong  into  the  commission  of  the  greatest 
enormities."!  Thus  Clarke,  while  making  duty  to  oneself  the 
third  great  branch  of  the  law  of  righteousness,  really  makes  it 
subordinate  to  the  second,  or  duty  to  others.  He  does  not 
regard  man  as  a  person  endowed  with  rights,  but  as  one  whose 
whole  moral  life  consists  in  the  performance  of  duties. 

Right  is  only  duty  considered  from  the  side  of  the  one  to 
whom  duty  is  to  be  performed.  Clarke's  object  is  not  to 
formulate  a  theory  of  rights  like  that  of  Hobbes,  but  a  theory 
of  duties.  The  performance  of  duty  with  him  is  true  religion; 
as  he  himself  says,  "Moral  virtue  is  the  foundation  and  the 
sum,  the  essence  and  the  life  of  g,ll  true  religion." 

G.  Motives.  With  Clarke  the  rewards  and  punishments 
of  the  future  life  are  the  chief  motives  or  impulses  to  action. 
These  are  undoubtedly  subordinate  motives  of  less  weight  and 
force,  as,  for  example,  when  through  the  feelings  man  is 
incited  to  do  the  right  and  shun  the  wrong,  the  feeling  of 
respect  for  moral  law  inclines  to  obedience  to  its  behests. 
The  beauty  of  virtue  excites  love  of   virtue  and  the  practice  of 
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virtue  gives  pleasure.  The  nature  of  vice  is  so  odious  tliat  it 
excites  the  feeling  of  repugnance  in  the  soul. 

As  to  God,  our  knowledge  of  His  character  leads  to  that 
adoration  and  love  by  which  we  are  prompted  to  obey  His 
will.  Our  "natural  self-love,"  "wants  and  desires"  lead  us  to 
seek  the  good  of  all,  for  "men  stand  in  need  of  each  other's 
assistance  to  make  themselves  easy  in  the  world;  and  are 
fitted  to  live  in  communities;  and  society  is  absolutely  neces- 
sary for  them,  and  mutual  love  and  benevolence  is  the  only 
possible  means  to  establish  this  society  in  any  tolerable  and 
desirable  manner."^  That  which  benefits  the  whole  must 
benefit  each  and  every  individual  part  of  the  creation,  and 
thus  self-love  has  frequently  regard  to  the  rewards  and 
punishments  of  this  life.  Even  in  ihis  world  the  good  are 
happier  than  the  evil.  Hope  of  reward  excites  to  the  practise 
of  virtue,  and  fear  of  punishment  deters  from  vice.  Sobriety 
tends  to  the  preservation  of  health,  and  on  the  whole  a  due 
subjecting  of  all  our  appetites  and  passions  is  evidently  the 
directest  means  to  obtain  such  settled  peace  and  satisfaction 
of  mind  as  is  the  first  foundation  of  all  true  happiness.- 

Love,  hope  and  fear  form  thus  chief  motives  towards  right 
action  and  would  be  efficient  but  for  certain  hindrances  lurk- 
ing in  the  opposing  passions  which  are  strong  and  outweigh 
the  influences  towards  good;  such  are  these  wilful  or 
negligent  misunderstandings,  passions,  superstitions,  evil 
habits,  customs,  laws.  From  such  motives  arises  the  vast 
overweight  of  evil  in  this  world. 

This  brings  Clarke  to  the  question  of  the  origin  of  evil ; 
for  it  is  evident  the  world  now  is  not  as  good  as  when  it  came 
from  the  hands  of  the  Creator.  Virtue  does  not  always  bring 
happiness,  nor  does  vice  entail  accompanied  woes.  "The 
practise  of  vice  is  accompanied  with  great  temptations  and 
allurements  of  pleasure  and  profit;  and  the  practise  of  virtue 
is  often  threatened  with  great  calamities,  losses,  and  sometimes 
even  with  death  itself."^^  This  "perversion"  is  with  Clarke 
identical  with  the  Bible  story  of  the  fall  of  Adam,  by  which 
"sin  entered  into  the  world." 


'Natural  and  Revealed  Religion,  p.  60. 
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Many  philosophers,  like  Socrates,  Plato,  and  the  Stoics, 
endeavored  to  reform  the  world,  but  failed.  It  was  a  (juestion 
of  motives  and  they  were  unable  to  supply  motives  suUiciently 
strong  to  support  men  in  the  practise  of  virtue  and  the 
shunning  of  vice.  These  motives  are  supplied  alone  by  the 
Christian  revelation  and  especially  the  belief  in  immortality 
of  the  soul,  together  with  the  belief  in  virtue,  rewards  and 
punishments. 

In  view  of  the  depravit}^  of  mankind  and  the  failure  of 
philosophy  to  reform  society,  there  is  evident  need  of  education 
from  a  Christian  standpoint.  This  education  must  perceive 
the  causes  of  human  depravit}'  first  and  then  apply  the 
remedies.  The  careless  and  indifferent  to  moral  obligations 
must  be  aroused  and  induced  to  give  their  minds  to  the  dis- 
covery of  moral  truth.  Early  prejudice  must  be  dispelled  by  the 
expulsive  power  of  new  and  right  conceptions.  Evil  passions 
must  be  controlled  by  a  revelation  of  the  superior  attraction  of 
virtue  and  habits  of  virtue  must  be  formed.  This  education 
is  not  only  the  special  function  of  preachers  but  is  the  work  of 
all  good  men. 

7.  Human  Liberty.  Clarke  defines  the  soul  of  man  as  a 
"permanent,  indivisible  immaterial  substance,"  in  his  letters  to 
Dodwell,  p.  197.  This  thinking  substance  has  certain  powers, 
among  which  are  memory,  imagination,  perception,  thought 
and  will.  "This  one  thinking  substance  has  not  some  powers 
in  some  parts,  and  other  powers  in  other  parts,  but  all  its 
powers  are  powers  of  the  whole  and  all  its  actions  are  actions 
of  the  whole."!  Volition  or  willing  is  the  actual  exercise  of 
this  power.  As  with  Locke  so  with  Clarke,  the  question  of 
liberty  is  not,  is  the  will  free,  but  is  man  free?^  The  will,  as 
a  power  of  the  soul,  is  subordinate  to  the  soul  itself,  and  the 
question  does  not  concern  the  freedom  of  the  will  but  the  free- 
dom of  man.  Clarke  thinks  that  the  ambiguity  in  the  use  of 
the  term  "will"  has  provoked  differences  of  opinion  among 
philosophers.  "All  errors  in  this  matter,"  says  Clarke,  "have 
arisen  from  men's  using  the  word  will  in  a  confused  sense  to 
express  partly  what  is  passive  and   partly  what  is  active."^ 


'Letters  to  Dodwell,  p  176. 
'Locke's  Essay,  Bk.  II,  chap.  2L 
'Let.  Podge,  p.  406.  etc. 
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SometimeB  it  signifies  the  last  perception  or  approbation  of 
the  understanding,  and  sometimes  the  first  exertion  of  the 
self  moving  or  active  faculty,  and  Clarke  declares  that  neither 
of  these  is  the  will  in  the  proper  sense  of  the  word.  The  for- 
mer is  the  passive  judgment  or  approval  of  the  understanding, 
and  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  question  of  liberty;  the  latter 
is  not  will,  but  volition,  or  doing  as  we  will.  For  this  reason 
he  for  the  most  part  avoids  the  terms  toill  and  volition  and 
confines  his  attention  to  the  soul,  or  the  man  himself.  Man 
either  has  within  himself  a  principle  of  action  that  is  a  self- 
moving  faculty,  or  he  has  not.  If  he  has  such  a  principle,  he 
is  free;  if  otherwise,  he  is  not  free,  but  necessitated  by  causes 
without  himself.  A  free  being  is  one  that  is  endued  with 
power  of  acting,  as  well  as  being  acted  upon,"^  and  the  soul 
of  man  is  such  a  free  being.  ''Every  man  has  entirely  within 
himself  a  free  principle  or  power  of  determining  his  own 
action  upon  moral  motiyes."^ 

The  physical  power  of  acting  is  the  essence  of  liberty, 
and  this  power  of  acting,  power  of  beginning  motion,  power 
of  self-determination,  power  of  self-motion,  is  the  liberty 
which  Clarke  asserts  belongs  to  the  soul.  With  the  creation 
of  the  soul,  liberty  was  conferred  upon  it  by  the  Creator.  No 
matter  how  strong  the  motives,  this  power  still  remains.  A 
man  may  act  from  strong  or  from  weak  motiyes,  or  from  no 
motive  at  all,*  or  he  may  act  contrary  to  the  strongest  motives. 
The  word  agent  implies  freedom.  Souls  are  the  only  beings 
that  act,  and  are  therefore  the  only  beings  that  are  free. 

The  soul  passive  is  necessitated.  The  soul  active  is  free. 
Upon  such  liberty  Clarke  builds  the  entire  structure  of  his 
ethical  religion.  "Religion  there  3an  be  none  without  a  moral 
ditference  of  things,  a  moral  difference  of  things  there  cannot 
be  when  there  is  no  place  for  action,  and  action  there  can  be 
none  without  liberty." 

Clarke  asserts  that  there  is  no  connection  between  the 
passive  and  active  states  of  the   soul  and  in  so  doing  there 
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seems  to  be  an  inconsistency  between  his  doctrine  of  human 
liberty  and  his  treatment  of  motives,  for  as  much  as  all  motives 
are  passive  states  of  the  soul.  Motives  at  the  most  are  only 
occasions  upon  which  the  mind  acts,  and  between  them  and 
action  there  is  not  any  sort  of  connection. 

Why  speak  of  motives  at  all,  if  they  are  no  aid  to  moral- 
ity? Yet  he  gives  considerable  attention  to  motives;  motives 
affect  the  soul  passively,  yet  they  do  not  influence  its  action. 
Clarke  sometimes  seems  to  suggest  that  the  harmony  between 
the  motives  and  judgments  of  the  understanding,  on  the  one 
hand,  and  the  arbitrary  liberty  of  action,  on  the  other,  may  be 
found  in  this,  that  there  is  a  subjective  and  an  objective  factor 
in  the  question,  the  nature  of  the  man  and  the  nature  of  his 
circumstances.  The  less  intelligent  the  man,  the  stronger  the 
force  of  his  circumstances;  the  more  intelligence  and  moral 
strength,  the  less  power  have  circumstances  and  temporary 
motives  over  his  action.  Freedom  belongs  to  the  man,  neces- 
sity to  his  circumstances.  There  is  a  necessity  from  within 
and  a  necessity  from  without.  This  position,  howeyer,  though 
frequently  approached  by  Clarke,  he  does  not  take,  and  with 
him  as  with  Descartes,  there  remains  the  unbridged  chasm 
between  matter  and  mind,  motives  and  action,  necessity  and 
liberty. 

8,  The  Summum  Bondm.  While  Clarke  agrees  with  the 
Stoics  that  "virtue  is  truly  worthy  to  be  chosen,  even  for  its 
own  sake,"  yet  he  denies  that  virtue  alone  is  the  chief  good. 
The  Stoics  erred  when  they  declared  that  "virtue  is  self-suf- 
ficient to  its  own  happiness  inasmuch  as  the  universal  con- 
sciousness of  man  regards  happiness,  by  itself  as  an  essential 
element  of  the  summum  bonum,"  Clarke  says  that  "he  who 
dies  for  the  sake  of  virtue  is  not  really  any  more  happy  than 
he  who  dies  for  any  fond  opinion  or  any  unreasonable  humor, 
or  obstinacy  whatever,  if  he  has  no  other  happiness  than  the 
bare  satisfaction  arising  from  the  sense  of  his  resoluteness  in 
persisting  to  observe  his  virtue,  and  adhering  immovably  to 
what  he  judges  to  be  right.^  Nor  is  it  truly  reasonable  that 
men  by  adhering  to  virtue  should  part  with  their  lives,  if 
thereby  they  eternally  deprived  themselves  of  all  possibilitj' 
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of  receiving  any  advantage  from  that  adherence."^  Virtue, 
therefore,  in  the  ordinary  use  of  the  term,  excluding  happi- 
ness, cannot  be  the  chief  good.  Before  the  fall,  things  were 
not  so,  for  then  virtue  tended  to  make  all  creatures  happy, 
and  each  individual  who  sought  the  general  welfare  and  happi- 
ness of  all,  ipso  facto  procured  his  own.  Then,  indeed,  virtue 
involved  happiness  and  was  undoubtedly  the  chief  good. 
Now,  however,  since  corruption  has  entered  into  the  world, 
virtue  does  not  always  bring  happiness  to  those  who  practice 
it.  Yet  virtue  is  not  to  be  given  up  for  the  reason  of  our 
minds  constrains  us  to  approve  of  it,  and  pronounce  it  good. 
Is  reason  herein  unreasonable?  Does  it  declare  that  to 
be  good  which  reason  proves  not  to  be  good?  By  seeking  to 
promote  the  good  of  all,  do  I  surrender  and  lose  my  own? 
Clarke  replies  negatively.  We  suppose  a  future  state  wherein 
all  present  inequalities  shall  be  righted,  virtue  rewarded,  and 
vice  visited  with  punishment.  In  fact  there  shall  be  a  return 
to  the  original,  uncorrupted  state  when  virtue  was  to  be 
chosen  for  its  own  sake.  This  is  Clarke's  Idea,  for  he  says, 
"Virtue,  'tis  true,  in  its  proper  seal  and  with  all  its  full  effects 
and  consequences  unhindered  must  be  confessed  to  be  the 
chief  good,  as  being  truly  the  enjoyment  as  well  as  the  imita- 
tion of  God."3  So  Clarke  defines  the  summum  bonum.  Still 
withal  it  is  evident  that  with  Clarke  the  essential  element  in 
in  the  chief  good  is  happiness  not  virtue.  Holding,  as  he 
surely  does,  that  virtue  ought  to  be  chosen  in  this  life  because 
of  the  inward  peace  and  self-satisfaction  it  brings,  he  makes 
happiness  rather  than  virtue  the  necessary  factor  in  the  chief 
good.  Virtue  is  only  a  means  to  the  desired  end.  "As  the 
practice  of  it  is  circumstanced  in  this  present  world  and  in 
the  present  state  of  things,  'tis  plain  it  is  not  in  itself  the 
chief  good  but  only  the  means  to  it ;  as  running;  in  a  race  is 
not  itself  the  prize,  but  the  way  to  obtain  it."^  Still,  taking 
the  future  life  together  with  the  present  and  future  as  one 
whole,  virtue  becomes  the  sure  and  infallible  means  to  hap- 
piness. 
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Clarke  holds  further  that  "whatever  tends  directly  and 
certainly  to  promote  the  good  and  happiness  of  the  whole, 
must  needs  be  agreeable  to  the  will  of  God"-  and  on  the  con- 
trary, those  actions  are  evil  which  tend  to  the  disadvantage 
of  all.  ''The  perfection  of  God,"  says  Clarke,  "is  the  founda- 
tion of  his  own  unchangeable  happiness."^  Thus  men  in 
seeking  after  the  divine  ideal  of  perfection,  advance  toward 
that  happiness  to  be  found  in  God  alone.  In  the  highest 
sense,  therefore,  "virtue  in  its  proper  seal  with  all  its  full 
effects  and  consequences  unhindered,  must  be  confessed  to  be 
the  chief  good,  as  being  truly  the  enjoyment  as  well  as  the 
imitation  of  God."^  This  is  the  crowning  point  of  Clarke's 
ethical  system  and  is  altruistic  in  the  strictest  sense. 

IV.     CLARKE'S   INFLUENCE. 

Clarke's  influence  grew  rapidly  during  his  own  life  time  from 
the  year  (1704)  in  which  his  first  Boyle  lecture  brought  him 
into  prominence.  These  lectures  made  him  "facile  princeps" 
of  the  "rationalistic"  school,  and  he  then  and  there  became 
the  most  able  opponent  of  the  deists.  Excepting  perhaps 
Shaftesbury,  Clarke  was  the  foremost  philosopher  of  his  time. 
Locke  died  in  1704.  Cumberland  was  now  aged,  and  as  for 
Berkeley  he  gave  but  little  time  to  ethics.  Clarke  preceeded 
with  his  Boyle  lectures  Hutchison's  published  essays  by  twenty 
years,  and  the  publication  of  Butler's  Analogy  by  at  least 
thirty  years,  during  which  time  the  popularity  of  the  Boyle  lec- 
tures had  led  them  through  seven  editions.  Around  him  were 
constantly  gathering  the  leading  minds  of  his  time. 
The  favor  with  which  he  was  regarded  by  the  court  was 
indicated  in  his  selection  by  the  Princess  of  Wales  to  defend 
the  English  philosophy  against  the  acute  Leibnitz.  Clarke 
founded  the  intellectual  school  of  ethics,  of  which  Wollaston 
and  Price  were  the  other  two  most  able  exponents. 
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